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Practical Dietetics, With Special Reference to 
Diet in Disease. By W. Gilman Thompson, M.D., 
Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Clin¬ 
ical Medicine in the University of the City of New 
York. 8vo. 801 pages. Illustrated. D. Appleton 
& Co., New.York, 1895. 

The author of this work is known as a talented physiologist and 
clinician, whose writings have always been scientific, original and attrac¬ 
tive. The special object of the book is to teach how the sick should be 
fed, for in the author’s opinion this subject has been greatly neglected 
in medical treatises, by hospitals and in the training of nurses. 

Dr. Thompson does not acknowledge any special diet system as a 
cure-all, or the specific influence of any one food in the treatment of 
disease; but h% believes in a rational method based upon clinical ex¬ 
perience, with a sound knowledge of pathology and the physiology of 
digestion. 

The firstpart of the book is devoted to foods, and food preparations, 
including their elementary composition, force-producing power, eco¬ 
nomic value, classification, etc. The author favors a reasonable allow¬ 
ance of meat in health and believes that a mixed diet is the best, yet he 
considers that most people eat too much meat and not enough vege¬ 
tables. Although it is usually thought that nitrogenous food is concer¬ 
ned in tissue formation and hydrocarbons in force production, yet he 
believes that some energy may also be derived from nitrogenous 
material. 

The article on milk is very complete and fully up to date. An ac¬ 
count of the Strauss’ Milk Depots is given, and also an interesting des¬ 
cription of the modern milk laboratories, with illustrations. Adults who 
are able to eat any kind of food should, according to Dr. Thompson, ab¬ 
stain from raw milk, as it is liable to produce that form of indigestion 
known as “biliousness,” and besides favors constipation. 

A list of the numerous food preparations on the market is given, and 
their advantages, disadvantages, and supposed composition are set forth 
in a perfectly impartial manner. 

Part two treats of stimulants, beverages and condiments. Concern¬ 
ing stimulants the author says: “It the almost universal experience 
that food and drink merely to satisfy the craving of physical needs does 
not wholly satisfy the desire for occasional invigoration, for restoration 
after fatigue, for support during sustained muscular exertion, for an in¬ 
centive to activity, and for conviviality. In some form or other, al¬ 
though in greatly varying degree, a stimulant is demanded by almost 
every one to meet the emergencies with which he is, from time to time, 
confronted.” He believes alcohol is wholly unnecessary in health, but 
that its life-long use in moderation, may not necessarily injure some 
persons, while in others it produces disease. In a number of diseases he 
considers it of absolute service and a necessity to prolong life. Its ac¬ 
tion as a food may, he thinks, be,exerted through modification of oxid¬ 
ation processes, or by preventing the burning up of other food materials, 
which are thereby enabled to be added to the bodily elements. He 
finds reason to believe in addition; that alcohol may also be directly 
stored in the body in the form of some other product. 

Part three is devoted to the subject of cooking, food preparation, 
preservation, and the quantity required to maintain the body in vigor. 

Part four consists of a section on the foods required for special con¬ 
ditions. 

Part five contains in a condensed but well-written form, the essen- 
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tials of the physiology of digestion, and the conditions which especially 
affect the digestive functions. 

Part six treats of the general relation of food to special diseases, and 
diseases which are caused by dietetic errors. 

Part seven is concerned with the administration of foodi for the 
sick. It contains much that is valuable, especially to the nurse, who, 
as Dr. Thompson says, has a far better opportunity than the physician 
to judge of the patient’s appetite and study his whims and fancies in 
regard to food. 

Part eight is devoted to diet in disease. This is the most important 
portion of the book and two hundred and ninety pages are given to the 
subject. In those diseases where several high authorities hold opposing 
opinions, as in gout, diabetes, etc., these various theories are impartially 
stated. Much useful matter is presented here regarding the important 
r 61 e played by diet in diseased states, and the subject is reviewed in a 
very comprehensive manner. A full description of the various diet sy¬ 
stems and special diet is also included. 

Part nine contains numerous rations and dietaries *f representative 
hospitals and government institutions, besides an excellent article on 
the feeding of infants and young children, and the various dietetic cures. 
The subject of diet for athletic training is also mentioned, and the diet- 
eries of the Yale boat crew and football teams are given. To this is add¬ 
ed an apppendix containing numerous useful recipes for invalid foods 
and beverages suitable for fevers and convalescence from acute illness. 

The whole work is certainly a very valuable and highly practical 
one and fulfills well the requirements for which it was intended. There 
is a full index, and the printing and binding are admirable. 

A. FREEMAN. 

Lecture on Appendicitis and Notes on Other Sub¬ 
jects. By Robert T. Morris, A.M., M.D., Fellow of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, American Asso¬ 
ciation of Obstetricians and Gynecologists; American 
Medical Association ; Member of the New York State 
and County Medical Societies, Society of Alumni of 
Bellevue Hospital, Linnean Society of Natural His¬ 
tory, etc. With illustrations by Harry Macdonald, M. 
D. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1895. 

The author of this book of' 159 pages has had exceptional opportuni¬ 
ties for studying the various subjects of which he treats, and his ideas 
are set forth in his usual clear and concise manner. As he states in his 
preface, “ this collection of lectures includes the substance of my teach¬ 
ing on the subject of appendicitis at the Post-Graduate Medical School 
of New York, and . . . the substance of many of the notes has ap¬ 
peared in various periodicals.” This fact, however, does not detract in 
the least from their value, and the book will be read with interest by 
surgeons even though they may not fully agree with the author in many 
of the ideas set forth in the notes. 

The illustrations, of which there are many, are the work of Dr. 
Henry Macdonald, and are finely executed from specimens and disser- 
tions furnished by the author. 

The first chapter deals with the preparation of the surgeon and pa¬ 
tient for operations in general. The author keeps pace with the most 
advanced ideas on asepsis, and in addition strongly advocates certain 
theories,of his own. 



